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Fellowships and Scholarships at Swarthmore College. 
PELLOWSHIPS. 


THE JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT FELLOWSHIP, founded by Howard W. Lippincott, A. B., of the 
Class of 1875, in memory of his father, consists of a fund yielding an income of $450 per year, 
which is granted annually by the Faculty, with the concurrence of the Instruction Committee, to 
a graduate of the College to enable him to pursue advanced study under the direction or with the 
approval of the Faculty. 

THE LUCRETIA MOTT FELLOWSHIP, founded by the Somerville Literary Society and sus- 
tained by the contributions of its members, yields an annual income of $525. It is awarded each 
year by a Committee of the Faculty (selected by the Society), with the concurrence of the Life 
Members of the Society, to a young woman graduate of that year, who is to pursue advanced study 
at some other institution approved by this committee. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


THE WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING, N. Y., SCHOLARSHIP pays all charges for board 
and tuition, and is awarded annually by a Committee of the Quarterly Meeting. 

2. THE REBECCA M. ATKINSON AND THE BARCLAY G. ATKINSON SCHOLARSHIPS yield 
$200 each, and are awarded annually by the Board of Managers of the College. 

3. THE ANNIE SHOEMAKER SCHOLARSHIP pays all charges for board and tuition, and is 
awarded annually to a young woman graduate of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 

4. There are nine other similar Scholarships owned by individuals, each entitling the holder to 
board and tuition at the College. These are awarded by the owners. 

5. I. V. WILLIAMSON SCHOLARSHIPS FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS : 

For the year 1902-1903 fifteen honor scholarships of the value of $150 each for resident, and 
$75 each for non-resident students, will be offered to members of the graduating classes of 1go2 of 
the following-named schools upon the conditions mentioned below : 

2 to Friends’ Central School, . Philadelphia, Pa. 
. . New York, N. Y. 
. Baltimore, Md. 
. Wilmington, Del. 
. Moorestown, N. J. 
- Locust Valley, N. Y. 
. Washington, D. C. 
. Jenkintown, Pa. 
. George School, Pa. 
. Chappaqua, N. Y. 
. Swarthmore, Pa. 
. Swarthmore, Pa. 
CW he elem, ice ey 
These scholarships will be aw ended upon competitive examination under the direction of 
the College Faculty. None will awarded to applicants who fail to be admitted without condition 
to the Freshman Class, and every holder of such scholarship must pursue in College the studies 
of one of the regular courses. 

6. For the year 1902-1903 three honor scholarships are offered for work in the College as 
follows : 

THE DEBORAH FISHER WHARTON SCHOLARSHIP: To that member of the Junior Class 
of 1901-1902 who, on promotion without condition to the Senior Class, shall have passed the best 
examinations on the regular work of the year; $200, if resident ; $100, if non-resident. 

THE SAMUEL J. UNDERHILL SCHOLARSHIP: To that member of the Sophomore Class 
of 1901-1902 who, on promotion without condition to the Junior Class, shall have passed the best 
examinations on the regular work of the year; $200, if resident ; $100, if non-resident. 

THE ANSON LAPHAM SCHOLARSHIP: To that member of the Freshman Class of 1g01- 
1902 who, on promotion without condition to the Sophomore Class, shall have passed the best 
examinations on the regular work of the year; $200, if resident; $100, if non-resident. 

If any of tue scholarships under 5 and 6 are not awarded, the funds thus released will be 
applied to Scholarships similar to those under 7. 

7. For the benefit of students needing pecuniary aid, whose previous work has demonstrated 
their earnestness and their ability, the following are offered. About one-fourth of them will be 
available for new students for the year 1902-1903. They will be awarded at the discretion of the 
Committee on Trusts, Endowments, and Scholarships. Application should be made to the 
President. 

THE SAMUEL WILLETS SCHOLARSHIPS: Ten scholarships of $150 and ten scholarships 
of $100 per year. 

THE ISAAC STEPHENS SCHOLARSHIPS: Four scholarships of $50 per year. 

THE MARY Woop SCHOLARSHIPS: Two scholarships of $50 per year. 


1 to Friends’ Seminary, J 
1 to Park Avenue Friends’ High School, 
1 to Friends’ School, 

1 to Friends’ High School, 

1 to Friends’ Academy, 

1 to Friends’ Select School, 

1 to Abington Friends’ School, . 

2 to George School, o 

1 to Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 

1 to Swarthmore Perparatory School, . 
1 to Swarthmore Public Hrzh School, . 
1 to Martin Academy 
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Buck Hill Falls 


A Summer Settlement for Friends and Friendly 
People, in the Pocono Mountains. 


NEW YORK FRIENDS. 
Tue Settlement at Buck Hill Falls is especially conven- 
ient of access to Friends of New York and vicinity, Ik 
is only 108 miles distant, over a first-class railroad, and 
without change of cars During the summer season the 
fast, through trains stop at Cresco Station. 
sion rate is only $4.45. 

The scenery along the route ‘s particula'ly pleasing 
passing through the beautiful hill region of Upper New 
Jersey, skirting Lake Hopa'cong, reaching the Delaware 
River at Manunka Chun«, then through the far-famed 
Delaware Water Gap, beywn! which the traveller soon 
begins to climb the Pocono Mountains. 

As it is the purpose of the Back Hill Settlement t» bring 
together Friends of ail localities during the out-of-door 
months, the hearty interest and co-operation of Friends 
of New York and vicinity would give added strength to 
the undertaking. 


The excur- 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buch 
Hill Falls, address Cuarves F. Jewxtns, Secretary and 
Treasurer, BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 1024 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 

For visits to Buck Hili Falls,or other local business 
address, Rosert Banson, Superintendent, 
P.O and Station, Pa. 


Cresco, 


WANTED. 


WANTED.—BOARD BY LADY IN. PRIVATE 
family. Location central; room unfurnished or 
furnished. Terms moderate. 
E., Box 131, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WANTED.—FRIEND SUB-TENANT AT 
719 Girard Buiiding. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer. 





Reference. Address 





BOARDING. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 
gf aday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1827 1 Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can.be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and ee buildings, - Terms, 
ee on Wi Address FRIEN D, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
ashington, D.C. 





‘POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


For SALE.— 


A very fine belies site of 20 acres, 1% miles from 
Fox Chase (P. & R. R. R.) or one mile from Rydal 
(N. Y. division of the P, & R.R. R.). Very high 
ground, stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 
bouses. 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 


1209-10 oe Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norristown 








R RENT.—A TEN “ROOM HOUSE ON 

Swarthmore Hill. Permanent-tenant desired. 
Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per er Dr. 
Flagg. 


Plealie 2 mention FRitNDSs * SINTEL- 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
g ve one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscripTions MAY BeGin aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We Do not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


WINTER HOMES. 
HOTEL WINDLE, 


19 E, ForsyTHe ‘STREET, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Central to all places of interest. Ref.. R. B Nicholson. 
C. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 


New Archdale s«. james Place. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen aii the — 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avs., Ocean City, N. J) 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Act run vean. 


Ocean Enp or Tennessez AvE., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
KLET 


The Pennhurst, xs 


Maren. 
Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


Nicety Sirvatep. 








JAMES HOOD. 
_ OSTEOPATHY. __ 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anp MARY HETZEL, 
OstgopaTHic Puysicians, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4o1. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 
OSTEOPATHY. 
New science of healing without drugs. Examination 
and consultation free. 
RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Physician, 27 S. 16th 
St., (first floor back). Graduate of Philadelphia College. 


Law, Science, 
a } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St, Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


Friends’ and other records searched. 
Wills examined, Families traced, etc. 
Address CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Genealogist, 
145 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbingattendedto. 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


S RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantly on 49> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa 


pYevvve wvevvVuVrrVYTY SFRCSSCSCCTSTCY 


Stint, stint, stint ! 
save ! 

What for ? 

While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
life insurance, will be more con- 
ducive to the happiness: of your 
family and yourself. Consult the 


PENN [PIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Save, save, 


wevvvvewwevewew vere vee YS 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
c of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to ister. 
The superintendent wilt be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting- , at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WA. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
. JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principa/, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
JSurnishes a aa guarded education, and pre- 
pares for colle; 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits‘or Bron, Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre d for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 


iculars address 
ACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


For 
A. DAVIS 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarptnc ScHoo. For 
Boys anp GiRts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 

country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 

Chappaqua, New York. 

The Oakwood Seminary, 

Union Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 

co educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 

Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 


Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOO, 


(Formerly SwaArtHMoRE Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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Established 1844. |} 
The Journal 1873. } 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
IV. 

Wuat we cannot do alone we may surely be trusted | 

to do, if only we are humble enough and trustful 

enough to become the instruments of a higher love, a 


larger wisdom than our own. 


PHEBE DONCASTER. 


From friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London, England. 


TRUTH IS ONE. 
Nor fear I aught that science brings, 
From searching through material things, 
Content to let its glasses prove, 
Not by the letter’s oldness move, 
The myriad worlds on worlds that course, 
The spaces of the universe ; 
Since everywhere the Spirit walks t 
The garden of the heart, and talks 
With man, as under Eden's trees, a 
In all his varied languages. 

—/j. G. Whittier. 


—— } 





ROBERT S. HAVILAND. 


THERE are very few members of our Society who will 
fail to recognize the loss it has sustained in the death 
of Robert S. Haviland. No meeting was ever so 
small that there was not a largeness about it when he | 
was present, even if he sat in silence. No meeting or 
conference was ever so large that it was not impressed | 
by his strong personality—the business meeting by | 
his broad view and sound judgment, the religious 
meeting by his deep fervor and overflowing love. 

In his own meeting were gathered regularly many 
children from the adjoining school. The attention of | 
these, no matter what might be their age or religious 
training, he always claimed and held, whether address- 
ing them especially or whether they were included in | 
the general company to whom he was led to reveal | 
the thoughts coming to him in his deep religious ex- 
perience. 

After the restraint of distase was put upon him | 
his silent ministry was most eloquent. His cheerful | 
smile and oft-repeated “I am well” told even the | 
comparative stranger that, already ‘sustained and | 
soothed by an unfaltering trust’ he was wrapping the | 
drapery of his couch about him. | 

His death was a fitting close, and the circum- | 
stances of his funeral peculiarly appropriate to the | 
character of his life. He died at the meeting-house, | 

| 


attending a meeting of ministers and elders. The only 

word he spoke after being smitten was ‘“‘ Mother” —a | 
word, under the circumstances, filled with even more | 
than usual tender significance. ' 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2 


! bed in hell, behold thou art there. 


{ Volume LIX. 
( Number 4. 


At his funeral the capacity of the meeting-house 
was taxed, and, among others, ministers of four differ- 
ent religious bodies bore eloquent testimony to the 
help and inspiration which they had received from 
their intercourse with him. A. R. L. 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH.' 
‘* Blessed are they that dwell in thy house : 
Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee ; 
They go from strength to strength."’ 
Tuese Beatitudes of the Psalmist pronounced long 
centuries ago have no far-away tone. They are like 


| fresh manna, new every moment to the alert, the hun- 
| gering soul, 
—our birthright ; for there is no place where it is not. 


The “ house of the Lord”’ is our home 


We cannot separate the Lord from his house. You 
will recall these other words of the Psalmist: “If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if 1 make my 
If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea ; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me.” 

Everywhere the Lord’s house! ‘Blessed are 
they that dwell in thy house!’’ But the blessedness 
of this dwelling-place in the Lord’s house is ours only 
in proportion as we are aware of our great inheritance. 
To the new-born infant to whom life is only a process 
of breathing, and nourishing, and sleeping, it matters 
little whether he is cradled in the rags of a pitiable 


| sweat-shop or the laces and fine linen of a king's 


palace. So it is with us, that only as we waken from 
the unconsciousness of infancy, growing toward the 
full stature of sons and daughters of God, do we get 
glimpses, then deeper and broader sight of the great 
gift that is ours, of life in the Lord’s house. There is 
a time for the unconsciousness of infancy—our hearts 
melt in tenderness over the helpless, mysterious little 
creature sleeping before us. But, if he sleeps on and 
on, month after month, touched by some fatal paraly- 
sis so that he will never waken up to self-helpfulness 


| and power, then our tenderness becomes deep compas 
| sion that he is missing his inheritance. 


Who can tell but the Lord’s “ angels given charge 
over us’’ have brooded over our infancy with angel- 
tenderness, and now are waiting and watching our 
awakening to the great, and greater things of life in 
the Lord’s house! Thanks to our Heavenly Father, 
there is no soul in this favored company imprisoned 
by a crippled brain to long years of helpless infancy ! 
And ever more thanks, there is not one among us but 
has the full equipment for glorious manhood and wo- 
manhood ! 

The awakening to the great inheritance comes 
not the same to us all. For a time, the “ Lord’s 


Read to students of Swarthmore College, First month 12, 1902. 
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house’’ is only a beautiful play-house furnished with | 
the things of childhood. Then the childish things are | 
put away for the delights of youth that promise never | 
tolosetheircharm. But these too have their day, and | 
fade into happy memories. For, the serious occupa- | 
tions that begin to present themselves even in the | 
season of youth, gently take possession, and lo! a day | 
has dawned in which the youth realizes what Mrs. | 
Browning wrote : 

«« The ash has livelier verdure than the yew, 


And yet the yew’s green longer, and alone 
Found worthy of the holy Christmas time! "’ 


When the youth has come to value the enduring 


greenness of the yew, and the service waiting for it | 


while the livelier ash 
is in its wintry sleep, 
he has entered into 
his inheritance in the 
Lord’s house; in 
him shall the prom- 
ise be fulfilled to “‘ go 
from strength to 
strength.” 

And if we are 
only strong enough 
what may we not 
do,and be! Strength 
is the antidote of 
hardship. The tasks 
that are undertaken 
with firm muscles 
and steady nerves 
and bounding blood, 
are they /asks, or 
are they not rather 
the spirited exercise 
of body, mind, and 
soul, with the joy- 
ousness of the birds 
in eager flight. 
Some of you know 
that sweeping-time 
in the beloved home 
may be a time of 
happy activity ; and 
that haying-time in 
the sunny meadows 
has its own rewards. 
And to ruddy health 
set forth the recompense of the cross-country run, or 
the glorious mountain-climb. When we are laid upon 
our beds in pain and weakness, do we not think how 
easy would everything seem if only there were comfort 
and strength? It is not less true that strength is the 
antidote for the hardships of varied types, that come 
into our spiritual life. If headache can disable us for 
all the labors of the day, so there are heartaches that 
spoil the day, its labors and its recreations. There is 
the sudden burst of temper like a cyclone tearing down 
sacred structures and devastating whatever is in its 
course. here is the suspicious, evil-thinking mind 
like a malaria blighting all delicate growths. There is 
the bane of selfishness that seeks its own at whatever 
cost to others, or wraps itself in a cloak of indifference 


ROBERT S. 
Of Chappaqua, N. Y. 


who can 





Deceased First month 9, 1902. 


to the welfare of others. Perhaps some far-away 
ancestor who had this spiritual warfare, was not all 
victorious, and the unfinished struggle has come down 
tous. Not many of us escape this unfinished struggle. 
Indeed, we have need to be strong to keep the mastery 
over a flashing temper; or to replace the malarial 
thought with one of benediction ; or to overcome the 
promptings of selfishness. We have need to realize 
that the Lord’s house is our birthright, and to gather 
ourselves within its walls of strength, and its atmosphere 
of healing and uplift. 

Not one of us but has learned that sorrow as well 
as struggle is a part of the schooling of life. We have 
need to realize that our shelter is the house of the 
Lord where tender- 
ness is, and all 
consolations, and 
the Fountain of 
Strength. How shall 
we realize our great 
inheritance, and real- 
ize, too, that a great 
inheritance from the 
Infinite Hand implies 
a great capacity to 
inherit! Itis onlya 
little of the Infinite 
that our finite can 
comprehend, this 
little growing to 
more with our own 
growth. But the 
children of God are 
his great book of 
revelation. The ac- 
knowledged Son of 
God has lived his life 
in the world to show 
us what is the spirit 
of God. He said, 
“Tam come in my 
Father's name”; 
and the life that he 
lived—poured out 
upon those who 
needed—now his 
words of instruction, 
now his healing touch 


HAVILAND. 


adequately | now his sacred friendship—this life of love and sacrifice is 


the seal upon his words. If this Elder Brother, as we 
are permitted to name him, is too far removed from 
our consciousness by all the centuries that have come 
between his life and ours, then there are other souls in 
every generation, even down to our very own, bearers 
of his message, and revivifying it with their own lives. 
And I hope that the blessing of blessings is known to 
each one of you—some human soul standing to you 
as a special revelation of God. I ‘believe that it is 
homage sweet to Him that we pay to that human soul 
close to our own that isa revelation to us of noble pur- 
ity, of incorruptible honor, of life lived toward immor- 
tality. Whatever poverties may come into our life, if 
we have knowledge of one soul who gives us the larger 
view of life ; who stimulates us to live out the best that 


ee 
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cry 
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] 
is in us; who makes meannesses impossible in us; | 


who summons us to brave effort; who is a strain of | 
harmony in our life; then we are rich. In times of | 
disheartenment we are tempted to say that this human 
life of ours is poor, and little worth while. With grat- | 
itude that cannot express itself, 1 bear testimony that 
I have revelation of God in men and women who have | 
come into my life. Since they live, I know that the | 
sweetness, the honor, the faithfulness, the unwavering | 
courage of their souls, can have no other source than | 
the everlasting God! 

There is the other aspect of this thought, that 
might well be coupled with each morning’s prayer to | 
the Infinite Father—our own privilege and responsi- 
bility to the souls that chance to be journeying 
our way. We would do well to engraft into our 
thought this from Emerson: 


‘« Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed hath lent."’ 


Our “ neighbor's creed” is a part of the steward- 
ship for which we have to give account to God. Let 
us pause now and again and examine what we are do- 
ing for our “‘ neighbor’s creed.” Since we have come 
into his life, does he believe more than ever in truth, 
and honor, and obedience, and courage—the things 
that finally make him realize his great inheritance? Is 
he going from “strength to strength ?” 

This morning’s sunshine is straight from God. 
Blessed souls are shining for us, too, to light us the 
way in the house of the Lord. Shall we not walk in 
the light, keeping in the everlasting day? Shall we 
not let ourselves be led ever more “ from strength to 
strength ?” 


Man’s heart is like a mill-stone, forever swiftly at 
work, grinding its grist of thought and feeling and 
purpose. And, like a mill-stone, the heart will grind 
itself, if it has nothing else to grind. So many men 
and women long for a life lifted above the need of work, 
a paradise of idleness! But there is nothing that keeps 
us so hale and sound, and in such-full possession of 
our strength and the joy of living, as a steady round 
of duty and solid work that we must dispose of, and 
for which we feel fit. God pity the vacant lives !— 
[S. S. Times. ] 

3« 
A RuLe ror CoNnVERSATION.—As a general rule it | 


| business, in religion, in society ? 


| period a serious concern of the Jewish people. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 5. 
SOCIAL LIFE OF THE TIME OF JESUS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Make not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandise.—John, ii., 16. 

Before study of Lesson read John, ii., 1-25. 


How did people live in the time of Jesus? What was 
the course of their daily experience in education, in 
Some attempt at an 
answer to this question is the object of the present 
lesson. 

The education of the young was from a very early 
Ac- 
cording to Josephus, Moses himself commanded “to 
instruct children in the elements of knowledge ; to 
teach them to walk according to the laws.’ Later 


| writers indicate that these commands were carried out. 


_ knowledge of the law. 


is wise to drop from conversation, and, as far as | 


possible, from memory, all that is unpleasant, or sad, 
or wrong, unless there be some positive and urgent 
reason for recalling it. Such things perish far more 
quickly by neglect than exposure, while everything 


which is good, and just, and beautiful, is quickened | 


and strengthened by being brought to the light and 
emphasized.— [ Selected. ] 


dE 


COMPLACENCE is as incompatible with greatness as 
braggadocio with courage. A truly great man never 
pats himself onthe back. When you see a man doing | 
that you may be pretty sure that he hails from Lilliput. 
—[The Presbyterian Journal. ] 


| instruction rather than worship. 
_ buildings are called “ houses of instruction” by Jewish 


We may suppose that the instruction included reading 
and writing, since that would be an almost necessary 
preliminary to that great aim of all Jewish teaching, 
Instruction in the law was 
doubtless begun by the parents at a very early period 
in the life of the child and was continued as a part of the 
home training until adult life was reached. But inthe - 
time of Jesus we have reason to believe that elementary 
schools were already in existence. Tradition says 
that in the years 63-65 such schools were established in 
every province and town. As might have been sup- 
posed, these schools were connected with the syna- 
gogue. Certain legal decisions of the second century 
assume the widespread existence of such schools, as 
that an idle man shall not keep a school, that testimony 
of an adult as to what he saw as a child in school is 
valid. The subject matter of teaching in the schools 
was almost exclusively ‘“‘ the law ’’—the power to read, 
to understand, to obey it. The object of the instruc- 
tion was not general education and intelligence, but 
simply that obedience to the law which should insure 
the favor of Jehovah. Indeed, the future of the nation 
was involved, since some of the Rabbis held that the 
Messiah’s coming was delayed by disobedience to the 
law. Practice was added to precept in the teaching of 
the law. The legal majority was reached at about 
fourteen years of age, and even before that time many 
requirements were binding upon children, as in the 
observance of the Sabbath, attendance on certain cere- 
monials, presence in the temple at the chief festivals. 
As to the observance of the law after maturity was 
reached, that has already been presented with some 
fullness. 

The synagogue was another instrument of instruc- 
tion. As we have seen it originated in the anxiety of 
the Jews in exile lest they should forget the law and 
traditions of their fathers. It was continued after their 
return and was an important feature of Jewish life in 
the time of Jesus. Its object continued the same— 
The synagogue 


writers. In exclusively Jewish communities there was 
close relation between the local civil government 
and the synagogue ; in mixed communities the customs 
varied according to circumstances. In general we may 
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say that the officers of the synagogue were usualiy | 
(1) a council of elders possessing authority over the 
congregation and often civil authority as well, (2) a 
ruler of the synagogue chosen from the elders to manage 
the Sabbath services, and (3) a “‘ minister” “‘ who kept 
the buildings and paraphernalia in order and attended 
to the Scripture rolls for reading.’’ The weekly service 
included reading and oral translation from the law and 
from the prophets, prayer, and often an exposition of 
the law, or a discourse based on the lesson from the 
prophetic writings. The reading was done by a com- 
mittee or an individual appointed from the congrega- 
tion and the translation from the Hebrew to Aramaic 
was the function of a special interpreter. The exposi- 
tion or sermon was usually given by the scribes, as 
being best fitted, but is was open to any person properly 
accredited, to step out and address the congregation. 
Jesus and the apostles made frequent use of this oppor- 
tunity. 

The business aspect of a Judean village or city was 
probably not widely different from that of its modern 
representatives. The streets are lined with tiny bazaars 
and shops ; the former with its wares displayed and 
its proprietor sitting in their midst ; the latter with its 
shoemaker hammering his sandals, its tailor plying his 
needle, the spice-grinder turning his mill just within 
the door or even in the street itself. Some sought for 
trade by moving among the throng with the emblem 
of the trade conspicuously displayed—the carpenter’s 
rule, the dyer’s colored threads, the writer’s reed. 
The less attractive occupations, as that of butcher, 
were in the less frequented streets. 

The cost of plain living was very small. Meat was 
about two cents a pound, a small unfurnished lodging 
could be had for twelve cents a week. It is said a 
family could be supported on five or six cents a day. 
Of course money was worth more than in our time. 
A day laborer received about fifteen cents a day, skilled 
labor being higher in due proportion. If, however, 
plain living was possible on very easy terms, extrava- 
gant luxury was not uncommon. The Herods had 
set the example and there were many who followed it. 
A lady might spend nearly two hundred dollars for a 
cloak, representing a thousand days of unskilled labor. 
Silk was bought at its weight in gold. Many articles 
of foreign manufacture brought enormous prices. 
Thus we have the common extremes of wealth and 
poverty—the latter with its appropriate sequence of an 
army of beggars—and of course the great middle 
class embracing most of the citizens. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LEsson No. 5. Second Month 2. 
THE FIRST PERSECUTION. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—To this end was I born, and for this cause 


came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth.—John, xviii., 37. 


*.* The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, iv., 1-12. 
Art the time of Jesus the Jews were divided into three 
sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 
The Pharisees and Sadducees are mentioned first by 
Josephus as established religious sects during the 
priesthood of Jonathan, about 150 B. C. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The word Pharisee is supposed to be derived from 
the Hebrew, perushim, the separated. Their name 
probably indicated their separation from the rest of the 
Jews by the assumed holiness of their lives and their 
strict observance of religious ceremonies. In the time 
of Jesus they were divided into two schools, that of 
Hillel, who was moderate in his views and laid the 
foundation of the Talmud, and that of Shammai, who 
demanded more austere observance ; the former finally 
prevailed. Josephus, who was himself a Pharisee, says 
they maintained that besides the written law of God 
there was an oral law handed down by tradition to 
explain it. This oral law consisted of supplementary 
instructions given directly by God to Moses, opinions 
decided by a majority of the elders, decrees made by 
prophets and wise men in different ages, and legal 
decisions of priestly authority on disputed questions. 
They believed in the immortality of the soul, and in 
rewards and punishments beyond the grave. Because 
of their enthusiasm for traditional observances and 
national manners and customs, they had great influence 
among the common people. 


The name Sadducee may have been derived either 
from Zadok, its reputed founder, or from the Hebrew 
word ¢saddik, meaning just. This sect rejected the 
obligatory character of all traditions and acknowledged 
only the written law. According to Josephus they held 
that the soul dies with the body, denied providential 
interference, and made all human actions, with their 
good and evil results, dependent on the free will of 
men. The Sadducees were never numerous but as their 


members belonged chiefly to the educated and wealthy 
classes it was highly influential, and for a long time 
held the office of high priest in its control. 


The Essenes are not mentioned in the Hebrew or 
Christian Scriptures and our knowledge of them is 
derived from Josephus and Philo. They first appear 
in history in the latter half of the second century B. C., 
as a society of pious men who dwelt in the solitudes 
on the western side of the Dead Sea. They lived an 
austere life, held their property in common, wore white 
robes, prayed and meditated continually, bathed often, 
generally renounced marriage, and many among them 
practiced medicine. They sacrificed no animals, and 
sent their offerings to Jerusalem instead of going 
themselves to worship in the temple. They regarded 
logic, metaphysics, and even physical science as useless, 
gave their attention only to ethics, recognized no 
authority but their own sacred books, and taught the 
equality of men and the entire supremacy of destiny. 
At the beginning of the Christian era they numbered 
about 4,000 ; with the destruction of Jerusalem they 
disappear from history. The American Cyclopedia 
says, ‘‘ They have been variously compared to the old 
Hebrew schools of prophets, the Greek Pythagoreans 
and Stoics, the Christian monks, and the modern 
Quakers.” 

The imprisonment of Peter and John during the 
night,as related in our lesson, was the first persecution 
of the disciples after the death of Jesus. Since then 
how many thousands have been cast into prisons and 
dungeons in the name of Christ, and what wonders 
some of these have wrought during the time of their 
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imprisonment ! 
wrote the Apocalypse, Paul wrote several of his 
epistles, Luther translated the Bible into German, and 
Bunyon wrote ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ By their persist- 
ence in bearing witness to the truth, and their patient 
endurance of the sufferings of prison life the early 
Friends extorted the admiration of their persecutors, 
and were thus largely instrumental in securing liberty 
of conscience for themselves and their fellow-men. 

The Caiaphas referred to in this lesson was a 
Sadducee ; he and Annas (who was his father-in-law), 
appear to have changed places since the trial of Jesus, 
though some authorities think that they held the office 
of high priest jointly. The conduct of Peter, when he 
was brought before them, is worthy of imitation by all 
of those who are persecuted for conscience sake ; 
allowing: himself to be filled by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, he delivered the message that was given to him 
for that time and occasion. 

Inasmuch as the people had been witnesses of the 
healing of the lame man, and were following Peter and 
John by thousands, the priests did not dare to condemn 
them, but they enjoined them not to tell the people 
whence came the power by which they had done this 
thing. Then it was that Peter and John asked the 
searching question whether they should obey man 
rather than God. There are no high priests to stand 
in judgment over us to-day, but is it not true that we 
are often actuated more by a desire to please the people 
around us, especially those who are in high places, 
than by a sincere purpose to find out what is the will of 
God and then to do it ? 
of Jesus, the Christ, who live that they may bear 
witness to the truth. 


THERE is a difference between improvidence and 
the care-free life which Jesus desires for his followers. 
The two are at opposite ends of the scale. The man 
who plans anxiously for the morrow, fretting and 


groaning over his losses before they hit him, is not a 


happy man, but he ranks higher than the shiftless fel- 
low who lives for the day, and trusts to luck for the 
future. The divine carelessness of Jesus in- 
clude wisdom and thoughtfulness, but it adds to them 
trust in God, and the preéminence of higher things. 
The sordid smallness of worry is eliminated when the 
kingdom of God is made the primary aim in life, and 
when righteousness and joy and peace in the Holy 
Spirit are felt to be more than meat and drink. The 
acid that corrodes our peace in helpless fretting is neu- 
tralized when we trust to the Father in heaven.— 
[S. S. Times. ] 
3 


THouGuts oF Home.—The strong man who goes 
out into the field to toil for his loved ones must think 
longingly sometimes of the restfulness of home, but he 
does not desire to leave his labor while it is unfinished. 
When the task is ended and the shadows begin to 


gather, he will be eager to depart, but not now. Toil 
is sweetened by thoughts of home. Even the going 
from us of our loved ones may help us to labor more 
earnestly for those who have been left behind.— 
[Christian Instructor. ] 


While undergoing confinement John | 


They only are true followers | 


| itself to feel this divine call. 
| small college, instead of straining for what it cannot be- 


THE WORK OF THE COLLEGE. 
In a recent number of the New York Commercial Advertiser there is 


presented this plea for the college to do its own work rather than to seek 
to become a university. 


Tue demand is already growing strong for small col- 
leges which have the spirit of small colleges and whose 
ideal is to be such. These are colleges which will 
limit the number of students that they will matriculate ; 
whose growth will be estimated in the quality of work 
done with these students. What the educational world 
needs more than anything else to-day is.an educator 
with prophetic insight enough to reéstablish the small 
college upon its own peculiar basis ; a man whose am- 
bition it is to develop the best kind of a small college 
and not a poor university. There is no doubt about 
the importance of the place such a college would oc- 
cupy. It would certainly be unique among colleges 
to-day. Had President Eliot been placed over the 
head of a college that by necessity was small, he 
would have found a means of making it great other 
than by making it large. 

The demand that is now increasing for the small 
college is not for the college of the early part of the 
nineteenth century, for that was weighed down with 
sectarianism, traditionalism, and medizval methods of 
discipline. It would not be, as some suggest, an asy- 
lum for boys of weak wills or whose timid parents re- 
gard them unfit for a large college. The future small 
college, if it satisfies the present demand, will be a 
school of humanities, just as technological schools are 
schools of science. It is passing strange that no small 
college has yet come to a full enough consciousness of 
Why should not some 


come, strive to offer to students the richest and most 


| completely organized training in language, history, 


philosophy, and art that can possibly be given? What 
is needed is a small college of the same high rank and 
the same definite purpose among colleges that Phillips 
Exeter and Phillips Andover have among fitting 
schools. The humanities should be definitely embod- 
ied in the purpose of an institution, just as science is 
embodied in technological schools. Such an aim may 
be expressed in the words of that Oxford instructor 
who said, ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge are schools of man- 
ners.” Perhaps Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler has in 
mind the same end when he says that education should 
give ‘‘ correctness and precision in the mother-tongue,”’ 
‘refined and gentle manners expressing fixed habits of 
thought and action,’’ and “ power and habit of reflec- 
tion.” Such an end is not attained by the American 
university and technological school. A choice be- 
tween such a college and a university would then in- 
deed depend upon the “ personal equation,” just as the 
choice to-day between the technological school and 
the university. 


It is a great deal easier to do that which God gives 
us to do, no matter how hard it is, than to face the re- 


sponsibility of not doing it. We have abundant assur- 
ance that we shall receive all the strength we need to 


| perform any duty God allots to us —[J. R. Miller.] 
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THE INHERITANCE OF THE NAME. 

Ir can hardly fail to be noticed that—in this part of 
the United States at least—a special valuation is 
frequently, if not habitually, placed on descent from a 
“ Quaker family.” The time when the name was used 
as a reproach seems to have passed. In the chronicle 
of family relationships and social position, the fact that 
a person's ancestors Friends is 
accounted to him as credit if not honor. 

It is, indeed, not without appearance of truth that 
many, not Friends now, and not contributing at alf to 
the support of the principles which made Quakerism 
a force for good, are quite ready to own their Quaker 
line, and even to show pride in it. 

It must be evident that this attitude is liable to be 
misleading. If we inherit a good name, it must be that 
there was a goodness which gave the name its status. 
If we are content to inherit it, without any close 
relation to the qualities which made it worthy of honor, 
we must be conscious that we are appropriating an 
inheritance to which we have no real right. 


were commonly 


It is improbable that those who have ceased to be | 


Friends will be much concerned over this aspect of the 
case, but it is important to those who remain in the 
Society. 
the fact. 


Let us value our inheritance according to 


regard also for the substance of truth which made it 
good and honorable. 
by name unless we strive to maintain that which is in 
truth and reality Friendly. 


What, then, was the Quakerism which in its day | 


made for us this inheritance of a good name? We 
are not left in difficulty on this point. Any one who 
looks back along the line of his Friendly descent will 
easily recognize the qualities that made it impressive 
for good. Men and women of simple and sincere 
lives, steadfast, kindly, true. Men 
respected the call of duty, who governed their actions, 


who repressed inclinations toexcess. Men and women 


who did not perhaps make much profession, but whose | 
Men and | 


practice was a shining light of example. 
women who proved by their walk that the moving 
mpulse was that love of their kind which evidences 


| are costly to the ‘‘ mother country."’ 
Let us not profess a regard for it without a | 





| the beginning. 


| it was supposed they were making her rich. 
| debates in the German Parliament, it was announced that the 
| seizure of Kiaou Chou, in China, of which we heard so much 


and women who | 





love of God. Such have been those who made the 
Quaker name which now many seem willing to inherit. 

The inference from this is plain. If we admire the 
outcome of the Friends’ qualities, shall we not strive 
to possess the qualities themselves? If the practice 
of those gone before has yielded to us this aspect of 
good, are we to appropriate the name but throw the 
substance aside? Let us remember that each genera- 
tion must walk in the path of duty for itself. The 
example of our predecessors helps us, but only because 
it is a help to us to do our own work. We are to 
hand down our own example. If it is careless, 
thoughtless, worldly, it will not be the Quaker ideal. 
There are plenty to represent the worldly side of things. 
The throng who go in at the wide gate is always 
abundantly large. It requires no special strength to 
float with current and tide. 


THE announcement of the death of our friend Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., will come as a painful shock to many of his 
friends. Though he had been ill for many weeks, and una- 
ble to leave the house, it was still hoped that he might regain 
his health, in part at least. His severe illness in the early 
part of last year he did recover from, but the later one, which 
began in the autumn, proved fatal. 

In his relations to the Society of Friends Joseph M. Tru- 
man held a unique position. His personal knowledge of its 
history, especially in the city of Philadelphia, for sixty years, 
was intelligent and minute, and his devotion to its principles, 
and concern for its welfare, combined to make him give his 
time, in large measure, to its service. In the measure of his 
ability, he was a philanthropist of the most practical and most 
generous character. He has been a staunch friend of the 
INTELLIGENCER, never forgetting or passing by an opportunity 
to serve its interests. 


As to ‘‘Colonies,’’ the universal experience is that they 
We have ourselves a re- 
minder of the fact in the announcement that the Secretary of War 


| —officer with the ominous name !—has asked from Congress 


It is idle for us to be Friends 


$307,000 to build ‘‘defenses’’ for the island of Guam, and 
$526,000 for ‘‘ defenses’’ of Hawaii. This, of course, is only 
We shall have to ‘‘ fortify’? Manilla expen- 
sively, and Cuba, and Porto Rico, as well. If we succeed in 
buying the Danish Islands, they will also need fortifications, 
of course. 

It was her colonies that brought Spain to ruin—all the while 


Recently, in the 


a year or two ago, had cost Germany over eleven millions of 
dollars, besides many lives. The German people, striving 
to keep alive on black bread and cabbage soup, pay the bill. 


THE solution of the ‘‘ Sunday saloon "’ question, in New 
York City, has not been reached, but progress has been made 
toward conclusions for present use, and some of these are very 
interesting. Those in favor of legalizing the sale of liquor on 


| First-day afternoons have found that proposal wholly out of 
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the question. The Legislature would not pass such a bill ; 
Governor is opposed to it; and even if left to a vote, a 
‘‘ referendum,’’ in the city itself, its fate would be doubtful. 

It is evident that there is so strong a feeling in favor of an 
orderly, quiet, and undrunken ‘‘ Sunday '’ that those who wish 
to use it as a day ‘‘to drink beer and listen to music"’ are, 
for the present at least, quite unable to have their way, 
Evidently the number and importance of this class have been 
overestimated. , 


PRESIDENT BUTLER, the new head of Columbia University, 
wishes education to give ‘‘ power and habit of reflection.’’ 
This is a worthy desire. So it should. Many people do not 
think at all ; many more only think they think. 


BIRTHS. 


BRINTON.—At Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, Twelfth 
month 21, 1901, to William H. and Ella P. Thomas Brinton, 
a son, who is named Luther Thomas Brinton. 

LUKENS.—In Marion, Ohio, Eleventh month 11, 1901, 
to Charles E. and Emily Cheyney Lukens, a daughter, who is 
named Ruth Passmore. 


MARRIAGES. 


THOMSON—WATSON.—At the home of the bride's 
mother, Georgianna M. Watson, Langhorne, Pa., Fourth-day 


evening, First month 15, 1902, by Friends’ ceremony, John | 


Thomson, of Ogontz, son of Thomas and Mary Eyre Thomson, 
and Elizabeth M. Watson, of Langhorne. 


DEATHS. 

EVANS.—First month 5, 1902, at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth P. Evans, Pasadena, Cal., Phebe S., widow of 
Thomas P. Evans, late of Swarthmore, Pa., in the 74th year 
of her age. Funeral from West Chester Friends’ meeting- 
house, First month 15. 

She was an esteemed member of Swarthmore Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

In the passing of this dear friend it can be truly said that 
she has gone to her rest from a long life of devotion to duty. 
Gentle and unassuming, it was her pleasure to create a true 
home life. She spared not herself in constantly ministering to 
the comfort of her household, and the term ‘‘ motherly,’’ 


children who can ‘‘rise up and call her blessed.”’ 
life in mind we can say with Whittier : 
‘« He who, giving, does not crave 
Likest is to him who gave 
Life itself the loved to save. 


‘« Love, that self-forgetting gives, 
Sows surprise of ripened sheaves, 
Late or soon its own ‘receives.”’ 
H. 
EYRE.—First month 14, 1902, suddenly, 
an accident at Spring Garden Street Station, on the Philadel- 


phia and Reading railroad, Norman B. Eyre, aged 23 years | 
and 4 month§, son of William and Lettie W. Eyre, and grand- | 


son of Isaac and Elizabeth K. Eyre, of Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pa. 

Although not a member with Friends, he was a frequent 
attender, when at home, of Newtown Friends’ meeting, where 
he for several years had attended the First-day school. 

His funeral, at his parents’ home, on the 17th, was very 
largely attended. Isaac H. Hillborn (who had been well ac- 
quainted with him), being present, preached an appropriate 
sermon, which was very acceptable to all. 


HOAG.—At his home, in Easton, Washington county, 
New York, First month 11, 1902, of bronchial pneumonia, 
Isaac Hoag, aged 77 years, 4 months, and 22 days. 
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the 


| at Purchase, N. Y., 
| train leaving Grand Central Station, Forty-second street, New 
| York City, 


inan | 
exalted sense, applied to her, for this influence extended far | 
beyond the home limits, as there are many beside her own | 
With her 


as the result of 


55 


Although not a member, he was an exemplary man, and a 
frequent attender of Friends’ meetings, with his wife, Elizabeth 
Butler Hoag, an elder in Easton Monthly Meeting, whose 
death was announced a little more than a year ago. W. 

REYNOLDS.—Near Rising Sun, Cecil county, Maryland, 
Twelfth month 8, 1901, of neuralgia of the heart, Mary Jane, 
widow of David M. Reynolds, in her 59th year. 

She was the youngest child of John D. and Harriet B. 
Jones Michener, and a sister of Hulda J. Headly, formerly of 
Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa. 

SUPLEE.—Suddenly, First month 17, 1902, at Joliet, 
Illinois, Thomas B. Suplee, Jr., in the 46th year of his age ; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
held at Race Street. 


TRUMAN.—At his residence, in Philadelphia, First month 
19, I901, Joseph M. Truman, Jr.. son of the late Joseph 
Moore and Sarah Shaw Truman, aged 74 years ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Race 
Street. 


SEAL.—At her home, in Philadelphia, First month 6, 
1902, Jane H., wife of William Seal ; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Interment at Abington, Pa., Friends’ grounds. 


WAY.—At his home, at the same dwelling in which he was 
born, Sixth-day, First month 17, 1902, Cyrus Way, aged 
79 years, 9 months, and ro days ; an esteemed elder of Dun- 
ning’s Creek Monthly Meeting. 


° SOCIETY NOTES. 
FRIENDS wishing to attend Purchase Quarterly Meeting, held 
on Fourth-day, First month 29, will take 


Harlem Division, at 9.08 a. m., for White Plains ; 
those from the north take the train which leaves Purdy’s Sta- 
tion at 8.45 a. m. for White Plains. 

The meeting for ministers and elders will be held the day 
preceding at2.30p. m. The trains herein mentioned will be 
met both days. 


The new monthly meeting of Friends at Lansdowne (six 
miles from Philadelphia, on the road to West Chester), is 
starting off very encouragingly. At the monthly meeting on 
the evening of the 2oth instant, seven new members were 
received, and four others made application for membership. 
A committee was appointed to consider the building of a 
meeting-house, and to ascertain what sites were available for 
this purpose. 

The additions referred to were not those ‘‘ received by 
certificate’’ from other monthly meetings, but new members, 
as stated. 

Isaac Wilson writes us from 
instant: ‘‘ My 


Albany, N. Y., on the 2oth 
wife and I are from home for several weeks, 


| atfd purpose attending Westbury Quarterly Meeting at New 
| York, the last of this week, and Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
| at West Chester, 
| adjoining neighborhoods after the latter quarterly meeting. 
| Further plans may be announced later."’ 


early next week, with some meetings in 


A Friend at Des Moines, Iowa, writes us: ‘‘If you can 
induce any Friends who are travelling across the continent to 
visit Des Moines, we shall be very glad to see them ; our only 


except the letters we receive from our friends and relatives.’ 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, is expected to attend at 

Newtown, Pa., meeting, on First-day next, the 26th, and to 

address the Conference on Temperance in the afternoon at 2.30 


IT seems to be about settled that the two largest islands in 


the world are both in the Arctic Ocean. Greenland is 
unquestionably the largest—if Australia is counted as a 
Continent—and recent explorations of Baffin Land show that 
it is second only to Greenland in extent. 
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BIRTHS AND BIRTH-NAMES. 


THERE were published in the INTELLIGENCER, during the year 
1901, notices of 89 births. In the preceding year there were 
96 such notices, in 1899 there were 87, and in 1898 there were 
88. The numbers seem to run very evenly. 

There was one pair of twins, both children being daugh- 
ters. 

There were 49 boys and 40 girls. 
boys and 58 girls.) 

The names given the children are as follows : 

Girls.—Anna, Aurelia, Barbara, Bertha, Caroline, Doro- 
thy (2), Eleanor (3), Elizabeth (3), Emily, Emma, Esther (2), 
Florence, Hannah (2), Helen (3), Hope, Josephine, Lillian, 
Linda, Louise, Lucille-Helen, Lurene-Elizabeth, Lydia (2), 
Marian, Martha, Mary, Rebecca, Ruth (4). 

Boys.—Alan, Alban, Albert, Atlee, Branson, Charles (3), 
Daniel, Edward, Ellwood, Emlen, George, Gilbert, Herbert, 
Horace, Howard (2), Isaac, John (4), Joseph (2), Lindsley, 
Meredith, Milton, Paul (2), Philip, Pusey, Richard, Robert (3), 
Roger, Sidney, Thomas, Van Wert, Walter, William (6), 
Wilmer. 

The name of one boy was not given. 

It will be seen that the 40 girls have 27 different names, 
and the 48 boys whose names are given have 32 among them. 

The most preferred girls’ names were Dorothy, Eleanor, 
Elizabeth, Esther, Hannah, Helen, Lydia, and Ruth. It is 
interesting to observe that all of these except Dorothy, Han- 
nah, and Lydia were among those preferred in 1900; but in 
that year Hannah and Lydia were not in the list at all. 

The most preferred boys’ names were Charles, Howard, 
John, Joseph, Paul, Robert, and William. Only one of these, 
William, appeared in the preferred list in 1900, and Howard, 
John, and Paul did not occur at all. 

Of Scripture names there are 8 for the girls and 7 for the 
boys. 


(In 1900 there were 40 


A SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION URGED. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

AT a meeting of the New York Committee on Southern Schools, 
held last Seventh-day, 18th instant, it was suggested that a 
strenuous effort be made to collect the twenty-five cents from 
each member of a// our yearly meetings. 

Would it not be possible to have a certain day in each year 
for such a purpose, like ‘‘ Hospital Sunday’ in the churches 
in many of our cities? The amount is small for every indi- 
vidual, but the aggregate would help largely in the support of 
the schools. I think if the collection could once be estab- 
lished on a systematic basis it would a burden on no one per- 
son, and prove most gratifying and helpful in itsresults. Will 
not Friends consider this matter seriously ? 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. SARAH B. TILTON. 

A WARNING. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
AGAIN I feel it my duty to warn Friends against men and women 
white and colored, who are appealing for schools that will 
amountto little or nothing. 

Please notice the uselessness of starting zew schools, when 
the old and well-established ones are not full. Those well 
equipped for industrial and literary work in this part of South 
Carolina are in four adjoining counties : 

Lexington, Benedict College and Allen University. 

Orangeburg, Claflin University and State College. 

Aiken, Schofield Normal and Industrial School. 

Barnwell, Voorhees School. 

All the above have lands and buildings, and are well fitted 
for industrial training. 

Now there are persons trying to raise funds to start ‘‘ indus- 
trial schools’’ in Barnwell county, at Allendale, Dunbarton, 
Barnwell, and Blackville. None of these are needed until the 
others are full, which they are not now, one reason being poor 
crops. Even then the ‘universities '’ and ‘‘ colleges’’ have 
hundreds who are in the primary and intermediate depart- 
ments, and who should be in day schools. All the places 
mentioned are less than a hundred miles apart, and the talk of 
‘*industrial’’ and ‘‘ Black Belt’ is only a bait to raise money. 
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A white man at Blackville is raising funds for an industrial 
school, and I am told is telling the colored people that he is 
sent out by the Society that sends me, and he is going North 
among ‘‘the Friends,’’ soon. There are others whose work 
is entirely different from what they represent. The schools 
aré nor even started. 

There is so much falsehood in much that is said by this 
class, and so many at it, that the Conference of Southern Edu- 
cation, composed largely of business men—Robert C. Ogden, 
president—has now employed a ‘‘ field agent,’’ J. Dickerman, 
to visit all schools, white and colored, in the South, and at the 
annual meeting in April his list of schools that are worthy of 
help will be ready, and can then be sent out by the thousand. 

This seems the only way to protect the givers and turn 
small amounts into right channels. It is the sma// amounts 
given by those who have not time to investigate that keep 
tramps in the field. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Atken, S. C., First month 16. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A VERY neat little volume, by Sarah P. Morrison, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, is issued by the Publishing Association of 
Friends, Plainfield, Ind., with the title, ‘‘Among Ourselves. 
Vol. I. Out of North Carolina.’’ The character of this book 
is better explained by a sub-title: ‘‘ Being a Life Story of 
Principally Seven Generations, especially of the Morris True- 
blood Branch, including not only Descendants of Benoni and 
Rebecca (Trueblood) Morris, but their Relations and Connec- 
tions.”’ 

It is a sketch, partly biographical and partly genealogical, 
of family history. It begins with the Morris family of North 
Carolina, one of the earliest known being John Morris, whose 
wife was Mary Symonds. They were members of Little River 
Monthly Meeting, in Pasquotank county, N. C., early in the 
eighteenth century. The Truebloods were also of North Caro- 
lina, and John, of Albemarle, who married Agnes Fisher, ap- 
pears to be the first one certainly kncwn. Both these fami- 
lies, like many others in North Carolina, sent members to the 
‘‘Northwestern Territory,’’ Ohio and Indiana, when it was 
opened to settlement after the Revolutionary War, and the 
author of the present volume has endeavored to gather up the 
materials, traditional and recorded, in relation tothem. One 
of her most valuable helpers, in the Trueblood branch, has 
been E. Hicks Trueblood, of Hitchcock, Indiana. 

The work has several excellent original illustrations, the 
artists being Sarah E. Trueblood, of Philadelphia, who shows 
in one drawing, ‘‘the Caravan, preparing to go into Camp,”’ 
of the ‘‘ movers’’ a hundred years ago ; and Annie R. Coffin, 
who has a picture of an old homestead, ‘‘ Cypress Hill,’’ near 
Salem, Indiana, the home of ‘‘ Uncle Nathan '’ Trueblood. 

We are not sure whether the little book is for general sale. 


The author's address is 120 South Sixteenth street, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


The death of Horace E. Scudder, of Boston, a well-known 
literary man, occurred on the 11th instant. He was in his 
64th year. He had been a long time a valued assistant of the 
great publishing firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sev- 
eral years he was editor of the At/antic Monthly. He was the 
author of the recently issued ‘‘ Life and Letters of James Rus- 
sell Lowell.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CorREGGIO. By Estelle M. Hurll. Pp. xiv. and 94. 
and $.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphla.) 

AMONG OURSELVES. By Sarah P. Morrison. Pp. 170. (Vol. 
I., ‘*Out of North Carolina.’’) Plainfield, Ind. : Publish- 
ing Association of Friends. 

A SKETCH OF SEMITIC ORIGINS ; SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. By 
George A. Barton. Pp. xvi. and 342. $3.00. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. (Received through Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia.) 

THE EARLY SETTLERS OF NANTUCKET. 
S. Hinchman. Pp. 347. 
Leach. 


$.35 
(Henry T. 


Compiled by Lydia 
$5.00. Philadelphia: Ferris & 
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Conferences, Associations, €ic. 


NEWTOWN, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of George C. Worstall, on Fourth-day evening, First month 8. 
The meeting was opened by the president, Evan T. Worthing- 
ton, reading the 12th chapter of Hebrews, after which the 
following program was carried out: Minutes of last meeting 
by the secretary, Lydretta Rice. A report of the Peace meeting 
held in Philadelphia last month was given by Thaddeus S. 
Kenderdine and Pheebe Eves. The Life of Martin Luther by 
Abbie B. Rice. 

The question, ‘‘Are Friends keeping up to date in Educa- 
tional Matters ?*’ was answered by Sarah W. Hicks, and 
several friends took part in the discussion. 

A poem, ‘‘ The Ship of Days,’’ was read by Sara C. Wilson. 
An extract from ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ was given by 
Ellie J. Burroughs. 

Thaddeus S. Kenderdine read an article from a magazine 
published in California, edited by Charles F. Lummis, on the 
education of the Indian, quoting from Indian Commissioner 
Jones, 

The nominating committee's report was not complete, but 
will be filled before next meeting, when the officers will be 
voted for. 

The treasurer's report was read and an auditing committee 
appointed for the same. 

After roll-call, responded to by sentiments, the meeting 


adjourned to meet on Second month 5, at the Friends’ Home. 
HEE 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—At the meeting of the 
Girard Avenue Friends’ Association, on the 18th instant, Wil- 
liam L. Price explained to an interested audience the meaning 
of ‘‘Single Tax.’’ Henry W. Shinn presented clearly the 
respective merits of the proposed Isthmian canals, and Walker 
E. Linvill read a paper on Neal Dow, which showed strongly his 
sturdy character as a young man and his earnest work in later 
life. 

At the meeting on Second month 1 there will be an ad- 
dress by Isaac H. Hillborn, and a debate on the Chinese Ex- 
clusion question. W. 


BALTIMORE.—The Park Avenue Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, held First month 10, was devoted to an address by our 
friend Dr. Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore, on the topic, 
‘The Prophets and Their Mission.’ The subject is one in 
which many of the members are greatly interested, and was re- 
ceived with warm appreciation. 

The Association has added a new feature to those to which 
it has heretofore given attention. Besides regular monthly 
meetings, devoted to literary subjects, it has been decided to 
hold alternate meetings once a month for the purpose of hav- 
ing the members and their friends mingle together sociably. 

As so little time is spared to our Friends for coming together 
in a social way, it is strongly desired and anticipated that all 
who can will take advantage of these evenings, and thereby be 
drawn into closer bonds of fellowship as members of our Re- 
ligious Society. M. E. L. 


MULLICA HILL, N. J.—After a few moments of silence a 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was opened by the 
president reading the tooth psalm. The minutes of last meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

Annie E. Gaunt read the clause concerning meetings for 
discipline from the Book of Discipline. Benjamin Pancoast 
asked the question, ‘‘ How long before the business meetings 
were established after the rise of the Society ?'’ which was left 
to be answered at some future meeting. There was a very in- 
teresting collection of current topics. 

The program was read for next meeting, and the roll 
called. After a few moments of silence, meeting adjourned 
until First month 15. Number present, 30. 

- E. L. D., Secretary. 

Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the meeting-house, Sixth-day, First 
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month 10. After the report of the Executive Committee, the 
president reported that, after consideration of the minute for- 
warded by the Y. F. A., the Preparative Meeting had changed, 
for one year, the time of holding that meeting from Fifth-day 
to First-day at the close of the religious meeting. 

The evening was devoted to a consideration of the Peace 
Conference. Ada M. Lippincott read the paper of Jesse H. 
Holmes of Swarthmore, and several Friends who hat attended 
the meetings presented the thoughts of those taking part. It 
was felt that the fact that all Friends met at this time was a 
cause for thankfulness. 

Deborah W. Coles read Elizabeth Lloyd's poem, ‘‘ Song 
of the Twentieth Century.’’ 

After a moment's silence the meeting adjourned. 

E. A., Sec. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society was 
held in Science Hall, Third-day evening, the 14th. Although 
there was a small attendance, the meeting was a very interest- 
ing one, Prof. Hoadley showing several experiments in the 
absorption of liquids and solids, and Arthur Collins describing 
the methods employed in determining the parallax of the 
Nova Perseia. 

On Third-day, the 1oth, Dr. Holmes addressed the Young 
Friends’ Association of Baltimore on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Prophets and their Mission.”’ 

Dr. Benjamin F. Battin delivered a lecture, ‘‘ The German 
University and its Relation to Problems in Education in 
America,’’ before the Delaware County Teachers’ Association, 
at Media, on Seventh-day, the 18th. 

Dr. Appleton read ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’ to a very interested 
audience in College Hall on Sixth-day evening, the 17th. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held in the College parlors on First-day evening, the Iogth. 
The meeting was well attended, and was an extremely interest- 
ing one. Two excellent papers were presented, ohe on the 
‘‘ History of Anarchism,’’ by Margaret Taylor, and one on 
‘« The Ethics of Anarchy,’’ by Ethel Beardsley. The papers 
drew out discussion in which several members took part, 
including Dr. Hull, Dr. Holmes, and others. President Birdsall 
pointed out that absolute obedience to laws has not always been 
found practicable by conscientious people. Martyrs in all ages 
suffered as a protest against errors of the majority. 

On First-day morning, the r1gth, in meeting, Dr. Magill 
spoke at some length, and Dr. Holmes more briefly. 

The Class of 1903 gave a reception to the Class of 1905, on 
Seventh-day evening, the 18th instant. A. M. W. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
A VISITOR from the region which we continue to call ‘‘ the 
West,’’ though it is only the central belt of the United States, 
is Sarah Cadwallader Ely, of Kansas City, Kan., who has been 
spending some time with her relatives and friends in and about 
Philadelphia. She is the sister of our friend Mary B. Light- 
foot, now of Beatrice, Nebraska ; her husband, Samuel Ely, 
now deceased, was a member of a large family in Bucks county. 
She had not been here since ‘‘ the Centennial,’’ 1876. 

Writing early in the present month, in the l%sz/or of Laing 
School (Charleston), Abby D. Munro says : 

‘« The month just closed has been everything but a pleasant 
one, and we fear the visitors to the Exposition will not be too 
favorably impressed with this part of the ‘Sunny South.’ 
Such a long continued spell of severe cold, when ice refused to 
melt under the rays of the midday sun we have never known, 
nor a time when our wood fire made so little impression indoors. 
It was simply dreadful, and we could do nothing but 
endure and hope for the weather to let its moderation be known. 
Most of the work for the colored people is out-of-doors work, 
and, of course, that had to be suspended, which gave less 
chance for comforts.’’ 

WILLIAM J. PALMER, of Colorado, has announced his in- 
tention of giving 100 acres of land and $50,000 to establish a 
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semi-philanthropic sanitarium in Colorado Springs for con- 
sumptives, the institution to cost in all $250,000. The re- 
mainder of the money is to be raised by subscription. A com- 
pany will be incorporated soon to carry out the project. 

The paper read by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore 
College (published in the INTELLIGENCER Twelfth month 27 
and First month 4), is printed in the Advocate of Peace, 
Boston, this month. It had already been printed in the 
American Friend. 


AN EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY. 


MAny of the readers of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER are ac- 
quainted with Aunt Lydia Dillingham, of Granville, New 
York, and may be interested in knowing that she has just 
passed her eightieth birthday—Twelfth month 25, 1901. 

Some of us thought we must in some way show how much 
we appreciated her seemingly perfect Christian life, and we 
planned for a company of her nearest relatives and friends to 
meet and spend the day with her. 

She had been invited out to dinner, and sat waiting for her 
nephew to call for her, when the door bell rang. Supposing 
it to be her nephew, she stepped to get her coat, and as we 
walked in we met her coming out. Her surprise can scarcely 
be described as we all wished her a ‘‘ Merry Christmas !"’ 
‘* Many happy birthdays !’’ and told her we had come to see 
her for a little while. ‘‘ But what shall I do? 1 was just 
going away. Silas is coming after me. What does this mean?’ 

All this was said before she could at all realize why we were 
there, and then for a moment her dear hospitable soul was 
crushed with the thought that she had no dinner to offer us. 
(She had not seen the basketsful that were going in at another 
door. ) 

We took possession, not only of her part of the house but 
also of that occupied by James Norton, who has lived there and 
been as a dear son to her for nearly fourteen years. 

In spité of other Christmas gatherings and thickly-falling 
snow, over fifty partook of a most bountiful dinner. The snow 
ceased falling soon after noon and the sun came out gloriously. 

Many appropriate words were spoken and read and several 
beautiful songs were.sung. 

After passing a most happy time together, we bade good- 
by to our dear Aunt Lydia, being assured that she had very 
much enjoyed our coming ; and with a prayer in our hearts 
that if it be the will of Our Father she may be spared to bless 
us with her cheery smile and loving counsel these many years. 

OnE OF THE NIECES. 
Granville, N. Y. 


PROSPECTIVE EVENTS AT AIKEN. 
One of the important events at the Schofield School is the 
Negro Farmers’ Conference. It will be held this year on the 
first of Second month; this being the sixth annual session. 

The object is to improve the condition of the negro farmers. 
In general they are urged to raise less cotton and more food 
products, such as peas, potatoes, corn, wheat, poultry, hogs, 
and beef cattle ; to improve their homes, and to make the 
school terms longer. 

On the same day there is to be a commemoration of 
‘‘Founder’s Day."’ The Schofield School Au//etin, in an arti- 
cle signed ‘‘ Her Co-workers,” says : 

‘*We do not wish to wait until Miss Schofield has passed 
into another kingdom to show our appreciation and sympathy 
in her work. The best way to show it is by contributing lib- 
erally to the support of the school she has founded. Our 
friends are cordially invited to be present on that day, and we 
earnestly hope that many will be with us. We feel that many 


of our Northern friends who have never seen the school would 
be repaid for the trip."’ 








THE great soap factories of France, the largest being at 
Marseilles, have been forced to seek cheaper vegetable oil than 
that from the cottonseed, because the demand for cotton oil by 
refiners who make it a foodstuff has advanced its price to a 
point at which it cannot profitably be made into soap. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1901. 


Mean barometer, 


° - + 30.110 
Highest barometer during the month, ‘7th, - +» 30.548 
Lowest barometer during the month, 29th, - 29.436 
Mean temperature, - 35.6 
Highest temperature during the month, 14th, 1 oem 
Lowest temperature during the month, 2Ist,.. . . . 15. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, » .Qaid 
Mean of minimum temperatures, ~. - ay 


Greatest daily range of temperature, isth, <a 
Least daily range of temperature, 16th, — oy ee 
Mean daily range of temperature, or 


:**5/ogs 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, . . 26.8 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., . . ee 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, ey a FOF 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.66 inches 
of rain, on the 28th and 2oth. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 14. 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 9, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 

Light snow flurries occurred on the 17th, 19th, and 30th. 

The total snow-fall during the month, one-half inch ; no snow 
on the ground on the 15th nor at the end of the month. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 59° on 14th 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 15° on 6th 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 30° 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 60° on 14th 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m.,19° on 5th,21st 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 33.4° 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 31.7° 

Notre.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 42.2° and 29° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 35.6°, which is 1.7° less than the normal, and is 1.4° 
less than the corresponding month in 1900. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 7.07 
inches, is about 4.08 inches more than the normal, and 4.41 
inches more than fell during Twelfth month, 1900. 

Joun ComLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31. 








THE fly is said to stand, in regard to its size, midway 
between the smallest known animal and the largest. This 
makes man considerably bigger than the average creature in 
physical stature and he is the only animal that can see all his 
fellow creatures within this range, and he could not see the 
larger part of them if he did not have a microscope. Where 
did the microscope come from? Who gave it to him, and 
what was it given to him for ?—[Exchange. ] 


MARK TWAIN is very much more wary about giving out in- 
terviews than he was several years ago, and to a reporter who 
asked him about a certain incident in his own life last week he 
replied that he wanted to use that material himself. He is at 
work now at his house in Riverdale on his autobiography, and 
he said that he did not propose to give away his material.— 
[New York Sun.] 

OrsA, Sweden, has in course ofa generation sold $4,600,000 
worth of trees, and by means of judicious replanting has pro- 
vided for a similar income every thirty or forty years. In con- 
sequence of this commercial wealth, there are no taxes. Rail- 


ways, telephones, etc., are free, and so are school houses, 
teaching, and many other things. 


REPRESENTATIVE Champ Clark, of Missouri, says there 
are so many employés around the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, that one has to walk over them to get in. Senator 
Platt, of Connecticut, says the aggregate sum paid to the cler- 
ical and official force of the Senate for salaries is greater than 
that paid to the Senators. 


WHEN a New York woman complained to Police Magistrate 
Mayo that a man to whom 'she had intrusted money—amount- 
ing to $8,coo—to be wagered on horse races had robbed her, 
the Magistrate told her she had broken the law, and that he 
would accordingly discharge the defendant. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SELKIRKS. 


WONDERFUL snow-clad giants, 
Out of the distance looming, 
There where the long trail circles 
Away to the fearsome booming 

Of turbulent torrents ; 


Through hill and valley and chasm, 
Where Nature, restless and cold, 
Rent with the racking emotions 
Of the Ice-king’s scourgings of old, 
Sounds her thunderous music. 


Dread are the Ice-king's revels, 

Ploughing the land he chills, 
Reaping a terrible harvest, 

Flooding a thousand rills ; 
Choking a hundred rivers, 

With pines from the timbered hills. 


Live on, O mighty mountains ! 
Hoar with the ages’ rime— 

Strong, still, for the shock of tempest, 
And the batterings of time. 


Your strength is whirling me ever 
Toward heights beyond my ken ; 

The spirit of the fragrant forest 
Calls far from the haunts of men. 


The songs from the chasmed valleys, 
The music of wood and stream, 

Come ringing from frozen ranges, 
Where luring north-lights gleam. 


Oh, the call from the serried Selkirks, 
From the voice that nothing stills ; 

The longing and yearning for yonder 
Glorious, pine-clad hills ! 


Over the boundless prairie, 

The westward-reaching plain, 
My dreams are drifting ever 

To the Frost-king’s frozen reign. 


Live on, O mighty mountains ! 
Hoar with the ages’ rime ; 
Strong still, for the shock of tempest . 
And the batterings of time. 
First month 11, 1902. MARSHALL PANCOAST. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE STREETS. 


Ou, little elfin faces, 
Oh, wise-eyed little faces, 
The wizened, aged faces of little tots one meets, 
When laggard footsteps dally 
In fetid lane and alley, 
The strange and stunted figures—the children of the 
streets. 


The breath that’s blowing over 
The scented field of clover, 
The dewy sward of meadow, the smell of new mown hay, 
The song of each new comer 
That fills the choir of summer, 
They never know, whose lives are spent within these 
walls of gray. 


Gray walls and brick unending, 
Dark, narrow stairs descending, 
And halls where stifled murmurs and angry oaths are 
heard ; 
On these, within our city, 
Oh, Father, send Thy pity — 
They never know a greening thing, nor song of singing 
bird. 


Oh,’ little elfin faces, 
Where are the childhood graces ? 
God sent them in His image, and lo! The shapes one 
meets ! 
Yet narrow bounds divide us, 
Our world and this beside us, 
The nether world that hold them—these children of the 
streets ! —f. D. Miller. 


WOMEN AND PEACE.’ 

BY MARY JANE WEAVER, BATAVIA, N. Y. 
FRIENDs from the first have believed that war is en- 
tirely contrary to the teachings of Christ and the spirit 
of the Gospel ; hence the promulgation of the princi- 
ples of peace in an earnest, forceful way is entirely 
consistent with our attitude. This is a message God 
would have us bear to the world. How can we be 
true to him, or consistent with our profession, except 
we are doing all we can to bring this great truth to 
bear on the minds and consciences of all we can reach ? 
Being right ourselves is not sufficient. We must agi- 
tate and educate. 

While I rejoice in all peace societies the world 
over, I believe the Religious Society of Friends ought 
to be the strongest, the most pronounced, and the most 
aggressive of them all. Our responsibilities are meas- 
ured by our opportunities, and in our Society women 
have large opportunities and privileges, such as are 
not accorded in any other branch of the church. 
Within our wide field of service the way is open for 
them as for men. Some one has said, ‘‘ When Chirs- 
tian womanhood is aroused she will make war upon 
war with weapons that are mighty, for the great forge 
in which her weapons will be cast is the forge of God 
Almighty himself.” 

It would seem that women who pay the first cost 
of human life, who go down into the jaws of death to 
become the mothers of men, would naturally protest 
against the destruction, in the awful carnage of war, 
of a treasure so precious; that mother-love would 
rebel against a system which takes from her the son in 
whom she has invested so much from infancy to man- 
hood, and, if occasion requires, places him where he 
must do his best to destroy the life of others, or give 
up his own life in the attempt, and this in the face of 
God’s commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill.’’ 

Those of us whose eyes are open to the great 
crime and wrong of war must not fail in our duty to 
arouse Christian women particularly to a consciousness 
of this, or we shall be answerable for the conse- 
quences of our neglect ; we shall be brought into ac- 
count for sins of omission as well as sins of commis- 
sion. Woman can, and consequently ought, to en- 
gage in this work. In behalf of her own sex she 
should do this. The degredation and utter ruin of 
women in connection with army life is appalling, and 
certainly is a motive sufficient to lead women who love 
home and purity, and who regard the sanctity of the 
marriage relation, to a vigorous and persistent protest 
against the system which makes such crime and 
shame a possible thing among civilized people. 
Women’s opportunities for work along this line are 


' From ‘‘ Woman's Responsibility and Opportunities for Promoting 


Peace Principles.’’ Read at Friends’ Peace Conference, Philadelphia. 
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so many and so varied that it would be hard to enumer- | women, for moral, religious, social, and literary 


ate them all, but I will mention some that impress me 
as very important. 

First, the mother’s duty in regard to teaching her | 
children in moral and spiritual things. Dr. Vincent 
says: ‘“‘ Home teaching is above every other, and 
should have first place. It has the first opportunity 
with the child. Its priority gives it superiority. It 
has the first confidence of the child. It has the fer- 
vent love of the child. It has unchallenged authonity. 
It has unconscious influence. It has the opportunity 
to illustrate. It has the opportunity to reiterate.” 
No danger of beginning too early. This should be in | 
the truest sense an infant school. And while we try 
to bring the great truths of religion within the com- | 
prehension of the children, we should also give them | 
reasons why we believe certain things to be right or | 
wrong, which others about us do not see as we do. 
Particularly in these days of militarism, when the pomp 
and circumstance of war seem to have such place with | 
the people, should we endeavor to impress the chil- 
dren with the teachings of our Saviour in regard to 
peace. This is a very important thing, that they may | 
be fortified and prepared to meet the temptations that | 
will beset them as they enter school life, and come in 
touch with influences outside the home. If children | 
could be taught to settle their difficulties by arbitra- 
tion, they would be learning a very important lesson, | 


| 


and one that would be a blessing to them all their | 
lives. 

The large majority of Bible and secular school 
teachers are women, and they have much to do with 
moulding character. If they were only advocates of | 
peace, what an influence for good they would exert in 
turning the current of the child’s thought into the right | 
channel. If our children are to remain in fellowship 
with us, and be loyal and faithful Friends, and be true 
to our principles and testimonies, they must have 
clear, intelligent views of the truth, and be able to give | 
to the world a reason for the faith that is in them. 

If women who are teachers would use their influence 
to secure the writing of essays and papers on peace 
and arbitration by students in our schoois,—the public 
schools and those of higher grade,—the rrading of | 
these and their discussion in lyceums and literary | 


societies particularly would result in the formation of | 
peace sentiment, and lasting impressions would be 
made on the minds of those who took the time to 
prepare the papers and those who listened to them. | 

Our children and youth should know what generals 
and those regarded as military heroes have said against | 
war. A gathering up and presentation of the utterences 
of those who know most about it, who speak from | 
actual experience, would be a forceful lesson in | 
education along the path of peace and international | 
arbitration. 

Women to-day ought to be in close touch with all 
reform movements. The way is clear for this. Those 
of us who are doing what we can ought to be adding | 
to these tides of influence by inducing others to join 
us in our efforts,—not simply to accept our theories, | 
but to work with us. 

This is a day of organizations, particularly among | 


| their own. 


| man of words. 
| that M. Jean de Bloch chose to present the contrast 


| future. 
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purposes. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
which is in my opinion the most efficient of them all, 
is the only one with which I am familiar, which has a 
department of Peace and Arbitration. This, under the 
leadership of our friend, Hannah J. Bailey, in the 


_ National and World’s W. C. T. U., is a power for 


righteousness . But I do not know of a literary circle 
among women where this has a plage on the program, 


| except among Friends or where introduced by Friends. 


I would suggest that in our home neighborhoods we 


| take occasion to get a hearing on this subject, 


particularly before societies organized for study and 


| investigation. 


JEAN DE BLOCH. 


Edward Everett Hale, in Chnstian Register. 


| THE news of the death of this distinguished author is 
| confirmed. 


I need not say that it is regretted wherever 
the importance of his work for the world is understood. 

Every reader of this column knows that the idea of 
Permanent International Peace is regarded as a pretty 


_ dream of poets or prophets by nine-tenths of that class 


of people who read books and have no opinions of 
The truth is that the cause of peace has 
been so well presented in three thousand years by such 


_ prophets as Isaiah and John Milton and, in our time, 
| Alfred Tennyson, that that world which calls itself the 


practical world really thinks that none but such people 
have presented it. Such people forget or probably 
never knew that the principles on which a system of 
International Peace rests have been considered and 
wrought out in detail by such statesmen as the 
Antonines, as the Burleigh of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
as Henry IV. and Sully, as William Penn and Hugo 
Grotius. This ignorance is quite as much the fault of 
the advocates of peace as it is that of the Philistines or 
other men of affairs. 

All the same, it is as true now as it was in John 
Baptist’s time that the man of action is greater than the 
And in our century it came to pass 


between war and peace,—not at the end of a song or 
a sermon,—but in the presentation of hard facts, drawn 


| from the dullest of public documents, from the most 


precise of statistical tables, and studied not with any 
dreamy habits of poet or of prophet, but with the direct 


| and straightforward method of a man of affairs. I 


think that soldiers and sailors and kings and emperors 


_ know more of M. de Bloch’s remarkable treatise than 


would the average journalist or poet or other prophet 
of to-day. 

It came to pass that M. de Bloch’s book found its 
way into the work-room of the Emperor of Russia. It 
came to pass that the emperor, who, like other 
emperors, had been trained in the superficialities of war, 
if in nothing more, was interested in its matter-of-fact 
method of stating the necessities of the war of the 
Here were no dreams: here was no fancy. 
Here were calm statements which had. proved them- 
selves to a soldier, as to new methods of formation, 
for instance, which must be adopted by the armies of 
the future if they were to fight with or against the 








weapons of the future. Here was the accumulation 
and the proof of such statements as that which our 
Admiral Remey put in an epigram when he said that 
every weapon of offense used by the United States 
Navy in 1865 had been thrown aside as worthless 
when the Spanish War began. 

I suppose it was at that time that the emperor 
made M. de Bloch one of his Councillors of State. It 


is known that as one result of the emperor's study of | 


this book he issue the celebrated Rescript by which he 
called together the Convention at The Hague. It 
ought also to be said that until his death M. de Bloch 
had entire confidence in the sincerity of the Emperor's 
Rescript, and that he spoke with entire respect of his 
foresight and wisdom. One likes to say this in reply 
to the chatter which insinuates that “ of course, the 
emperor lied.”’ 

M. de Bloch’s last important contribution to the 
cause of peace was a learned paper of great interest, in 


which he reviews the practical lessons of the wars of | the Park Avenue tunnel, given yesterday at the coroner's in- 


| quest into last week's disaster. 


recent years, and considers the present condition of 
society and commerce. This paper was prepared for 
the Glasgow Peace Congress. It deserves a wider 
circulation than it has received. 


New York Saloons Discussion. 


REFERRING to the discussion (now subsiding) of the proposal 
to open the New York saloons on part of the first day of the 
week, and the disapproval of Governor Odell, the Young 
Friends’ Review says : 

‘The governor argued that opening the saloons seven days 


in the week in the great city is a matter which affects and in- 
terests the people of the whole State, and, ifa referendum is to 
be had, it should be participated in by all of the people of the 
commonwealth. The governor's contention has moré reason 
in it than the pro-liquor organs are willing to admit. 

‘« The whole saloon matter was given fresh advertising at a 
meeting of the Church Club, at which Bishop Potter and Dr. 
Rainsford were the chief speakers. The bishop pronounced 
prohibition a fraud, and prohibitionists hypocrites, while Dr. 
Rainsford declared that the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is composed of good women who are doing the devil's 
work. These two remarks would seem to shift the charge of 
intemperate speech from the shoulders of the temperance ad- 
vocates to the gowns of the churchmen. 

‘« Dr. Rainsford is rector of the church where Mayor Low 
worships, which gives his attitude in behalf of the saloon univer- 
sal a sort of semi-official character. A company of fifteen sup- 
posably influential New Yorkers has been formed to try and 
repeal the hotel clause of the Raines law, and secure legal 
sanction for ‘Sunday opening.” These men, with Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. Rainsford, and Bishop Potter in the midst, may 
be able to secure some consideration at Albany for the scheme 
they represent, but it is not felt that such a new departure has 
any real show of adoption by the Legislature "’ 


Old and New Washington. 


Century 


THE next month is to contain two articles, 


with illustrations, on the new scheme for beautifying the city of 
Washington ; and another important feature in the same issue 
is ‘‘A Visit to Mount Vernon a Century Ago,’’ containing con- 
versations with General Washington, as recorded in the diary 
of a Polish poet attached in this country to the suite of Kosci- 
uszko. In one of their talks the matter of new buildings for 
the government departments in the ‘‘ Federal City’’ was 
brought up,—the expense of the buildings was estimated at 
$96,000, and it was suggested that it would be difficult to get 
enough houses to lodge all the members. ‘‘‘ Very well,’ the 
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General said, jokingly ; ‘they have only to camp out: the 
representatives will be placed in the first row, the Senate in the 
second, the President with his suite in the middle.’ '' 

The present topographical arrangement of the city of 
Washington was designed under President Washington's su- 
pervision, and the new plans contemplate an enriching of this 
arrangement, the chief improvement being a superb avenue 
from the Capitol to the Washington Monument, the latter 
forming an axis from which other avenues and vistas will open. 


The New York Tunnel Accident. 


THE shocking accident in the New York tunnel has been the 
subject of a searching inquiry by the coroner and his jury. 
It is clearly shown that the smoke and steam’ in the tunnel 
made it difficult, and at times impossible, for engineers to see 


the signals, and that this has been the case for many years, 
though there has been much public complaint of it. The New 
York Lvening Post, 17th, says: 

‘* More startling testimony of criminal mismanagement on 
the part of a great railroad company has never been produced 
than the evidence of Joseph H. Franklin, manager of the 
Grand Central station and track manager of the line through 


Mr. Franklin admitted that 
for ten years past he had received frequent complaints from 
engineers that they could not see the lights in the tunnel be- 
cause of fog and smoke ; that engineers have repeatedly run 
past the red-light danger signal—six times within the past 


| month ; that the torpedoes, which are depended upon to sup- 


plement the light signals, have frequently failed to explode ; 


| that engineers who ran past the danger signal, and thus en- 
| dangered the lives of passengers, had never suffered worse 


punishment than a reprimand ; that, on the other hand, engi- 
neers who repeatedly reached the Grand Central station late, 


, through their caution in making the tunnel trip, were disgraced 


by being deposed and put on yard engines or gravel trains ; 
that the engineer on the train which ran into the train ahead 
last week was making his first trip that day ; that there are 
no special rules for the guidance of a new man ; and that even 
an expert engineer could not run a train with safety through 
the tunnel when the signals were obscured, as they were last 
week Wednesday, because he would not have that ‘feel ’ 
of the road upon which he must depend, and which comes 
only of long experience.’ 


The Bermuda Boer Prisoners. 


A DISPATCH from Boston on the 17th instant makes the fol- 
lowing statement, which contradicts one recently printed : 

‘*Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., president of the Lend- 
a-Hand Society, which for months has been collecting and 
shipping clothing, food, and other things to the Boer prisoners 
held by the British in Bermuda, sent his assistant, Rev. R. S. 
Key, to visit the British camps. Mr. Key, who has just re- 
turned, says there are now about five thousand men and boys 
in the prison laagers. All complained of having no clothing 
excepting what they wore when captured. Some of them had 
not had a change of underwear for sixteen months. During 
Mr. Key’s visit clothing was distributed, but hats, caps, socks, 
towels, handkerchiefs, underclothing, suspenders, soap, nee- 
dles, thread, buttons, and knives are badly needed. The 
short allowance of vegetables was complained of. 

‘« Rev. Dr. Hale asks for contributions of food.’’ 


The Strain on the Engineer. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
THE disaster in the New York Central tunnel was followed by 
a discussion in the papers of that city, which went to show that 
a locomotive engineer hauling fast trains gradually loses his 
nerve, and, after comparatively few years, must be retired, or 
given less exacting work, and many stories were told to illus- 
trate this proposition. In quick confirmation of it comes the 
story of an old engineer on the Wabash railroad who stopped 
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his train and jumped to his death, because he imagined that a 
switch was turned against him, when, in fact, the switch was 
right and the signals were correct. His overworked nerves 
broke down all at once, and if he had escaped injury he would 
have been forever after unfit to run a fast engine. The inci- 
dent illustrates the strenuousness of modern life in a way that 
few people ever think of. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE extraordinary demonstrations made by the German 
Emperor toward the United States excite much attention. The 
Emperor is having a yacht built at New York, which is nearly 
ready for launching. He has asked the daughter of President 
Roosevelt to. ‘‘christen ’’ it, and, it has been said, will name 
it the A/ce, inherhonor. He is also sending over his brother, 
Prince Henry, who is to be officially received with high honor, 
entertained by the President, etc. The Prince is expected to 
arrive at New York, with a ‘‘ brilliant suite,’ on the 22nd of 
next month, will go directly to Washington, and will remain 
in the country until the 8th of the following month. 

ALL this is understood to imply a sort of international 
courtship, Germany being apparently desirous of securing, or 
at least appearing to secure, the good will of this country in as 
great a degree as England. There has recently been much 
expression of unfriendliness by the German newspapers, and by 
public meetings in Germany, toward England, growing in part 
out of resentment for the war in South Africa, and inflamed by 
expressions in a speech of Chamberlain, the English Colonial 
Secretary. Apparently, the German policy is to propitiate this 
country by an effusive show of good feeling. 

ProF. JEAN DE BLocnu, the Russian banker, whose great 
work on War was considered to have had great influence in 
inducing the Czar of Russia to call the Congress at The Hague, 
in 1899, is recently dead. He died, it seems (for details 
concerning his death are meagre), on the 6th of the present 
month, at Warsaw, in Poland. He left a large amount of 
money for the relief of the poor. 

A series of violent earthquake shocks in the province of 
Guerrero, Mexico, caused the death of many people on the 16th 
inst. The State capitol, a large church, and many other 
buildings were destroyed, principally in the town of Chilpan- 
cingo, and the loss of life is estimated to reach 300. The 
shocks, which lasted for nearly a minute, were felt severely in 
the City of Mexico, but no serious damage was done there. 


Last WOODEN BRIDGE TO GO.—The 
last of the covered bridges of the wooden 
style on the Pennsylvania system is to be 
abandoned. This is the old wooden bridge 
at Monroe, on the West Penn Division, 
between Butler Junction and Butler. This 
ancient bridge, the last of its kind on the 
Pennsylvania system east of Pittsburg, is 
to be taken out at once, and a steel bridge 
will be erected in its place. 

Fifteen years ago the Pennsylvania Lines 
west of Pittsburg had fifty wooden bridges 
in use, and there was a number on the 
Northern Central and Philadelphia and 
Erie Divisions east of Pittsburg. To-day 
the old West Penn bridge is the last relic 
of its kind east of here, and it is to be | 
removed. 

The old wooden bridges gave way to | 
steel and iron structures, and now the | 
steel and iron bridges are to be replaced 
with stone arches, wherever such work is 
practicable. The Pennsylvania and the | 
Pennsylvania Lines will hereafter use | 
stone and concrete in preference to steel, 
and steel will be used only for spans of | 
extraordinary length.—[Pittsburg Post.] | 
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THE Pan-American Congress in session at Mexico, has, it 
was reported on the 18th of this month, come to a satisfactory 
conclusion on the arbitration question. 

The conference accepts The Hague convention, and refers 
the compulsory arbitration clause to the secretary without elic- 
iting any expression of opinion on the part of the conference, 
and without discussion. This satisfies both the Chilean and 
the Peruvian delegates. 

Now that the arbitration question has been disposed of the 
conference will hasten the work that is still before it, and will 
be able to close its session soon. 7 

THE Isthmian Canal Commission, which has been holding 
further meetings since the offer of the Panama Company's 
property for $40,000,000, decided in favor of this route for the 
new canal, and has presented to the President a unanimous re- 
port in favor of it, explaining its advantages over the Nicaragua 
route. The Congressional Committee on Interoceanic Water- 
ways has been hearing testimony as to the comparative 
advantages of different routes, among which the old Darien en- 
terprise, involving a five-mile tunnel, has been revived. 


THE sewage system of the city of New Orleans, which is 
being placed on the basis of $20,000,000 cost, will remove seri- 
ous objection to residence there and place her among the more 
healthful seaports. The sewage gathered by the pipes will be 
pumped into the river, the level of whose waters is above that 
of the city. 


PORT FLORENCE, the terminus of the Mombasa-Uganda 
Railway, on Victoria Nyanza, was reached by the first locomo- 
tive recently. The 582 miles of the line from the coast to the 
lake have been completed in four years and four and a half 
months. 


DEBTORS in Siam, when three months in arrears, can be 
seized by the creditor and compelled to work out their indebted- 
ness. Should a debtor run away, his father, his wife or his 
children may be held in slavery until the debt is cancelled. 


CHICAGO has lost a street. It was worth about $1,000,000, 
and the city would like to find it again. Gradual encroach- 
ments were made on the street until it was completely covered, 
and the city will institute eviction proceedings. 


ITALIAN Statistics show that the emigration to America has 
reached the figure of 160,000 annually. About half of these 
return eventually to Italy : the rest remain in the United States. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


FRANKLIN G. MuRPHY was inaugurated Governor of New 
Jersey, at Trenton, on the 21st instant. 


PROFESSOR EDMUND J. JAMES, of the University of Chicago, 
formerly of Philadelphia, has been elected President of the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, IIl. 


A BILL for the union of Oklahoma and Indian Territory as 
a State, to be known as the State of Oklahoma, has been 
introduced in Congress by Representative Stephens, of Texas. 


Henry C. Payne, of Wisconsin, took the oath of office as 
United States Postmaster-General on the 15th inst., in place 
of Charles Emory Smith, resigned. The latter has returned 
to the editorial charge of the Philadelphia Press. 


In its determined effort to discourage the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons South Carolina has passed a law forbidding the 
sale within the limits of the State of any pistol less than three 
pounds in weight and less than twenty-two inches long. 


A PAMPHLET protesting against Chinese exclusion is being | elected to succeed William J. Deboe, Republican. 


circulated in Washington and elsewhere. It is supposed to 
have been prompted by Wu Ting Fang, Chinese minister to 
this country, but as it would be a diplomatic breach to do so, 
he disclaims it. 


Dr. S. A. KNoprF introduceda resolution at the meeting of 


the New York Academy of Medicine condemning the action of | 


the Treasury Department in debarring consumptive aliens, | 
wealthy or poor, from entering this country. The resolution | 
was discussed, but action as to its adoption was postponed. 


| 
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AUBREY THOMAS DE VERE, the poet, is dead at London. 


He was born in 1814. 


WE are informed that up to last week there were nine 
farms in Upper Makefield township, in the district between 
Wrightstown and Woodhill, that almost joined one another, 
that had not been rented for the coming year.—[Item from 
the Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Enterprise, First month 18.] 


THE United States Senate, on the 21st instant, began the 
consideration of the Philippine Tariff bill. Senator Lodge 
opened the debate in support of the measure, and Senator 
Rawlins, of Utah, made a speech in support of the minority 
substitute, in which independence was promised to the Filipino 
people so soon as a stable government could be established. 


UNITED STATES Senators were elected by the Legislatures 
of three States on the 14thinst. In Maryland, Arthur Pue 
Gorman, Democrat, was elected to succeed George L. Wel- 
lington, Republican. He hasalready served three terms in the 
Senate. Joseph B. Foraker, Republican, was re-elected in 
Ohio, and in Kentucky James B. McCreary, Democrat, was 


THERE are persistent rumors from Rome as to the precari- 
ous condition of Pope Leo XIII. On a recent occasion he is 
said to have fainted during an audience to a number of Ameri- 
cans, and later reports state that he is in a weak and semi-con- 
scious condition, and that his death is expected at any time. 
Leo XIII. was born March, 1810, and is therefore nearly 92 
| years old. He has been Pope since 1878. A dispatch on the 
2oth says the Pope, ‘‘ who was in excellent health,’’ received 
a grand duchess ‘‘ in audience.”’ 
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Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1992—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 
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To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


In DEAR OLD Lonpon.—A well known 
New Yorker, who recently returned from 
London, had a funny experience there, 

says the New York TZimes. He was 
stopping at a family hotel that had a 
wheezy elevator, or ‘‘ lift,’’ as the English 
call it. 

His room was on the third floor, and he 
| used the ‘‘lift’’ several times every day, 
| After he had been stopping at the hotel 
about four days he discovered one morning 
a neatly written sign posted up alongside of 
| the elevator shaft on his floor. The sign 
read: ‘Guests will please walk downstairs, 
| as the lift is only used for ascending." 


of seeds, 


THE late Bishop of London gave a prize 
entitled ‘‘Our Feathered Friends.'’ He 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. | asked who our feathered friends were, and 


ONE FARE ROUND TRIP—NEW 
ORLEANS, MOBILE, AND 
PENSACOLA. 


M@# Tue Southern Railway announce that 
they will sell round-trip tickets to New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola at one tare 
round-trip February 4 to Io, inclusive, 
good to return until February 15th, except 
by deposit of ticket with joint agent on or 
before February 15th, will be extended 
until February 28th, an additional fee of 
fifty cents will be charged. The Southern 
Railway is the only line operating through 
Pullman sleeping and dining cars Phila- 
delphia to New Orleans and the time 
consumed in making the trip is only 
thirty-six hours. Those who desire to visit 
the South will find no better opportunity. 
The rates are exceedingly low. 

Charles L. Hopkins. District Passenger 


Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut | 


Street, Philadelphia, will furnish all 


information. 





SCIENTIFIC gardening is taught in the 
national schools of Sweden and in the 
seminaries for the ,education of national 


school teachers. There is a school garden 
in nearly every rural school district in the 
kingdom. The garden is placed near the 
school house, and the children receive 
practical instruction ‘In the cultivation of | 
plants, berries, flowers, herbs and fruits, the 
management of hotbéds, greenhouses, etc. 


A FRENCH naturalist asserts that if the 
world should become birdless man could 
not inhabit it after nine years’ time, in 
spite of all the sprays and poisons that 
could be manufactured for the destruction 
of insects. The insects and slugs would 
simply eat all the orchards and crops in 
that time. 


LAKE SUPERIOR is the deepest of the 
Great Lakes. 
feet and the lake is 601 feet above the 


level of the sea. 


Its greatest depth is 1,003 | 


one little girl replied, ‘‘Angels."’ Nor was 
this one apocryphal. A small boy being 
| told of Jacob’s ladder, asked why the 
angels wanted a ladder when they had 
wings. The teacher, as teachers sometimes 
| did when they were in a fix, referring the 
| question to the other boys, one of whom 
replied, ‘‘ Because they was a-moultin’, 
sir. 





WHEN the day came for taking the col- 
lection in the Sunday-school, the children 
were asked if they remembered any texts 
appropriate to the occasion. ° A little boy 
held up his hand, and repeated, ‘‘ The 
fool and his money are soon parted.”’ 


THE floods of the Nile are so regular in 
their coming that for hundreds of years 
they have not varied ten days in the date 
of their arrival at a given point. 


QUESTION : ‘‘ When you are ill and need 
a remedy, what does the ice-man bring 
you?’’ Answer: ‘‘ Pond’s extract.’’— 
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MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 





FORTY-FIVE DAYS’ TOUR’ VIA 
RAILROAD. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
Conducted Tour to Mexico and California 
which leaves New York and Philadelphia 
on February 11 by special Pullman train, 
covers a large and intensely interesting 
portion of North America, embracing a 
great part of Mexico, the beautiful coast 
resorts of California, and on the return 
journey from California, the Grand Canon 
of Arizona; one of the great wonders of the 
country. Fourteen days will be spent in 
Mexico and nineteen in California. The 
Mexico and California Special, to be used 
over the entire trip, will be composed of 
the highest grade Pullman Parlor Smoking, 
Dining, Drawing-room, Sleeping, Com- 
partment, and Observation cars, heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Round- 
trip rate, covering all necessary expenses 
during the entire trip, $575 from all points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad system east 
of Pittsburg, and $570 from Pittsburg. For 
the tour of Mexico only the rate will be 
$350, and for California only, which will 
leave February 25, $375. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents, 
or address George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Station, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Assistant 
Broad Street 


THOMASVILLE SERVICE, 
ERN RAILWAY. 
COMMENCING January 9 the Southern 
Railway in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will operate a through 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car on 
Thursday of each week to Thomasville, 
Ga., without change. This special car will 
leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
on Thursdays at 6.05 p. m., and arrive 
Thomasville 9.10 p. m. the next day. The 
Southern Railway Florida Express on 


SOUTH- 


which train this special car is carried also 
has dining-car service. Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Rail- 
way, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
will furnish all information. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


‘* DONE BUN OUT.” 


IT was a pitiful looking 
presented herself to our gates one of the 
| coldest mornings. As we spoke to her she 
burst into tears, saying: ‘‘ I’se dun bun out 
marm, an’ los’ ebryting I has in de world.”’ 
While attending meeting at some distance 
the little cabin had taken fire, probably 
from the poorly built chimney, and on her 
return she found it in ashes. We looked 
around in the cold and with aching fingers 
produced a bed-tick, an old quilt and 
blanket, some pieces of clothing and a 
number of cooking utensils, and dishes, 
and filled a barrel. The old wrinkled face 
brightened up as she saw them ; she had 
come eight miles in a neighbor's cart that 
bitter cold morning to ‘‘ tell her distress,"’ 


old creature that 


as she said. She went back with a lighter 
heart I am sure. 
It was, no doubt, a miserable little 


apology for a house, but it was her home— 
and its contents represented her all ; and 
we felt sorry for her that she could not 
have had it spared to her the few short 
remaining years now. Probably she will 
have to live around from house to house 
amongst her friends, losing the independ- 
ence which even the colored women values 
so highly.—[ Laing School Visitor. ] 


It is announced in Washington that the 
Philippine Commission will appropriate 
$250,000 for a display of Philippine 
resources at the Exposition at St. Louis. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 





SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

[THE second of the present series of 
personally-conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, 
February I. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary 
expense for a period-of six days—will be 
sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
rrenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, 
including luncheon on going trip, ome and 
three-fourths days’ board at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at 
rate of $15.00 from New York ; $13.50 
from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J. ; or George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 










One word — 


MacsBeTH — stands 

for everything good 

in lamp chimneys, 
My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and thcir Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 


FLORIDA. 





TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA 
RAILROAD. 

THE first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
by special train on February 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals em route in both 
directions while travelling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates : 
New York, $50.00 ; Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00 ; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents, or to George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WASHINGTON. 





THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

THE next Pennsylvania Railroad 

Personally-conducted Tour to Washington 

leaves Thursday, January 30. Rate, 


covering railroad transportation for the 
round-trip, hotel accommodations, and 
guides, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 
from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadel- 
phia. These rates cover accommodations 
for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommoda- 
tions at Regent, Metropolitan, or National 
Hotel, $2.50 less. Special side trip to 
Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J. ; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ 


Crackers 
Biscuit or 
Wafers 

ask for the 
kind that 
are always 
fresh in the 
In-er-seal 
Patent 
Package. 


The following biscuit are 
now to be had im the In-er- 
seal Patent Package :—Soda, 
Milk, Graham, Oatmeal 
and Butter Thin Biscuit, 
Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Sna Look for the trade 
mark design on the enc 

of each 2 package. 


GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
Stop at 
Y. F, A. BUILDING, 
140 North Fifteenth Street. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. 


JAMAICA, 

Four days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously 
fitted steamer will you in 
JAMAICA. 

A delightful and salubrious climate. 
Beautiful scenery. 
Points of historic interest. 
Modern hotels. 


Just the trip for invalids and those who desire to escape 
the winters. 


and special rates, TPN 
ARTHUR H. MIDDL N, 
421 N. Street or 2821 N. Broad Street. 
on eat alta a call alr tle 


For 


NOTICES. 


*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the 
meeting-house at Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., on First-day, First month 26, 1902, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed by Henry 
W. Wilbur, of New York. Subject, 
‘Temperance. 

All interested are respectfully invited to 
attend. On behalf of the Committee, 

Susanna Ricu, Clerk. 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care 
of a Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Concord, Delaware 
county, Pa., on First-day, Second month 
2,at 3 p.m. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.* PostPONED.—By request of inter- 
ested Friends the special meeting of 
Philadelphia First-day School Union has 
been postponed two weeks, and will take 
place on Sixth-day evening, Second month 
7, at 8 o'clock, in Room No. 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, 15th and Race Streets. 

ROBERT PEARSON, Clerk. 


*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee to visit smaller meetings 
has made the following appointments : 
First MONTH, 1902: 

26. Fair Hill, 3.30 p.m, 

AqutLa J. LInvILt, Clerk. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
Union will visit Abington First-day School 
on the 2nd of Second month, 1902. 

Mary R. Livezey, Clerk of Com. 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better, 
if used for half a year. 


Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 


By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of- value te 
us and to the advertisers. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


iii 
Publisher's Department. 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 


For the remaindar of this (First) month, and 

during all of next month,—in other words until 

Third month 1, 1902,—we offer a special Club 

Rate with Young Friends’ Review and Scattered 

Seeds, as follows: 

Friends’ Intelligencee and Young Friends 
Review, ome year,......... . . $2.95 

If both subscriptions are new 

Intelligencer, Review, and Scattered Seeds, 2.60 

If all theres ave mew, . 2... 6 wes cde s HE 


PORTRAITS OF ROBERT S. HAVILAND. 


THE portrait of Robert S. Haviland, in this issue 
of the INTELLIGENCER, makes a fine picture, 
when carefully printed on special paper We are 
having some copies so printed, and will be glad to 
send them to Friends who desire them, for 10 
cents ; send us five 2-cent stamps. 


JACKSONVILLE HOTEL. 


THE Hotel Windle, at Jacksonville, Florida, re- 
ferred to by Rebecca B. Nicholson, in her recent 
letter to the INTELLIGENCER, inserts its advertise- 
ment elsewhere in this issue. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
a3 Waluat Street, Philadelphi 

t i . 

Orricss: { Wease, Mecsgenney Co., ~y 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


: Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twatrrn Srraest, Puraps tenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
gog Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754- Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Srreer, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoszrH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ 





INTELLIGENCER. 











GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


\crs as Execvror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssiGneg, AnD Receiver. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

Interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortGacgs. 
DeposITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


insures Lives; Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust. Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from me assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R.SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW 
Asa’S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, Pde PH ASHBROOKE; 

ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, }. BAR 
ROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTO 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


N ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
-RO 
YAVID 


Trust Officer, 
ON TOWNSEND; Assistant eee 





J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 Walnut St., Philad’a. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travellers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest 
allowed on deposits. 


etc. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer 
1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia: 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W, WILBUR, Eprror 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frisnps’ INTs LIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 

D. 


ARIES. ing — Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, P 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, whem answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 








Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


Read the figures 


We will send Friznps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals, Price _ both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), 4.80 


Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 
scribers only), wos 

Independent, ($2), : 

Christian Register, ($2), 

Scientific American, ($3), 

Harper's Bazar, ($4), _ . 

Journal of Education, ($2. $0), 

The Living Age, ($6), . . . 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 
ticultural), ($2), .. . - 3.85 


VEY ESS 
SSS S8ES 


MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 
The Century Magazine, ($4), 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
The Forum, ($3), 
North American Review, (s 5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3}, . - 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), : 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . 
The Farm Journal 
American Mon 
views, ($2, 


4.85 
5.60 
5-30 
5-30 
4.60 
6.10 
4.60 
3.80 
3-90 






Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


* price for both,”” 


Men’s Clothing to Order 


We shall make Men’s Suits and 
Trousers to measure, from a collec- 
tion of short ends of fine imported 
and domestic fabrics, at the very low 
prices quoted below. The goods are 
chiefly Worsteds and Cheviots in 
stylish fancy effects, though there 
are a few in plain black and blue. 
Of most pieces there is only a single 
suit pattern ; and for that reason we 
advise early selection. 
prices are as follows : 


$25.00 Suits are now $18.50 
$30.00 Suits are now $18.50 
$32.50 Suits are now $22.50 
$35.00 Suits are now $22.50 
$8 and $10 Trousers, $6.50 


The special 


These Suits and Trousers are extra 
values at our regular prices; and 
the short ends will be made up with 
the same attention to every detail of 
fit and finish that characterizes all 
our custom work. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—estabi shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give usa call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S, 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





F, GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 








